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This Lecture was originally delivered as introductory to the 
second course of lectures before the Salem Lyceum, on the oc- 
casion of opening their new Hall. It was afterwards delivered 
before the Lyceums in Charlestown, Newburyport and Danvers. 
It may be proper to add that it has been altered and enlarged 
since it was first prepared. 






USEFULNESS OF LYCEUMS. 



Gentlemen, 

I HAVE been honored by an invitation ffora yout Directors 
to repeat a lecture which was prepared for another occasion, 
and a different audience^ The occasion was one with which 
most of you have been elsewhere familiar ; and the audience 
was a portion of that intelligent and virtuous community, who 
honor- you as their guides, while you rely upon them as your 
patrons. The subject of the lecture is not foreign to the de- 
sign of the Institute ; and I state the circumstance to which I 
have alluded for the purpose of explaining my mode of treat- 
ing it, if that shall seem more appropriate to a popular discus- 
sion, than to the form of address to which you have here 
been accustomed. 

My design is to suggest for your consideration some of the 
opportunities and means of usefulness, which are placed within 
the reach of an association constituted and conducted like the 
Lyceum. Addressing common sense, and appealing to the 
observation and experience of every one who hears me, I hope 
to show that here has been opened a field of mutual instruc- ^ 
tion, where labor cannot lose its reward, and where judicious, 
persevering, and combined exertions will contribute to the great 
ends of personal, social, political, intellectual and moral im- 
provement, to an extent commensurate with all proper wishes 
and reasonable expectations. 
' The Lyceum seeks to adapt itself to the circumstances of 
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4 MR. Phillips's lecture. 

the community in which it is established. It is an institution 
designed for this country and for the present age. It is our 
good fortune to live in a country and an age, in which the 
condition of man as an individual, as a member of society, 
as a political ageat^ and as an intellectual and 7norat 
being is exhibited in a striking aspect — involving new rela- 
tions, conferring new trusts, and consequently implying singu- 
lar responsibleness and important duties. In reference to the 
object which has been stated, I propose to illustrate this view 
of the situation of each and all of us. 

I. The condition of an individual in this country is pecu- 
liar, inasmuch as from the moment of his birtli, there is no 
positive authority, not even the force of external circumstan- 
ces, to compel him to confine himself to any particular pursuit, 
to cultivate any particular habits, or to assent to any particu- 
lar opinions. In other words, the liberty of thinking and act- 
ing as an individual is as much his birth-right as his political 
liberty as a citizen. He opens his eyes to the light of Heaven, 
and while his consciousness assures him that he is a free-agent, 
he looks abroad upon the scene of good and evil which the 
world presents to his earliest gaze, and thanks God for the 
power that he feels within him to choose the one and refuse 
the other. He will soon perceive, that, as certainly as he 
possesses a mind and a heart, the regulation of his thoughts 
and feelings must depend upon himself; and that w^hile he 
may derive benefit from the advice and example of others, it 
is not their office to mould his character and guide his course 
through life. He will learn, too, as soon as he acquires any 
practical wisdom, that the circumstances of his infancy bear 
no fixed relation to the destiny of his manhood ; that he is in 
a community of equals, where the means of education are af- 
forded to all, w4iere the paths of industry and honor are alike 
open to all, where, none can plead any other apology for igno- 
miny than crime, or any better excuse for crime than folly. 
He will soon prove by his experience that whatever befals him 
of success or misfortune, of happiness or misery, of honor or 
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disgrace, is, in a most important sense, the consequence of his 
own conduct. Born a pauper, he may thus die the possessor 
of millions — a farmer's boy, he may reach the highest station 
in the republic — with no external title to consideration, the 
treasures of his mind may be the richest legacy of the present 
age to posterity. On the other hand, with a fortune for hjs 
patrimony, he may sink to the level of I lie poorest day-laborer 
— ^graceful and accx^mplished, the pride of a proqd family, the 
favorite of beauty, and the idol of fashion, he may perish with- 
out a friend, on a pallet of straw, in the garret of an alms- 
house ; still more, blessed with the best gifts of nature, the best 
opportunities of education, the fairest prospects of usefulne$s^ — 
"bearing his blushing honors thick upon him" — he may 
live to see himself a reprobate and an outcast. 

It is in this perfect liberty of making himself what he 
chooses to become, that our institutions confer upon the indi- 
vidual, or, rather, do not wrest from the individual, the high- 
est prerogative of his naUire — what may be rendered the great- 
est blessing of his existence, or will prove, by his own fault, 
the cause of his misery and ruin. An arbitrary government, 
on the contrary, prescribes not only an unequal distribution of 
pohtical power, but, for most practical purposes, its effect is to 
counteract the in^ence of moral distinctions, to repress the 
tendencies of nature, and to doom individuals to penury or af- 
fluence, to offices of dependence or to elevated stations, not ac- 
cording to their merit, as tested by fair competition, but solely 
with reference to accidental circumstances. Thus the heir of 
a throne may be a profligate spendthrift and an abandoned 
libertine ; and yet a mitred bishop shall place the crown upon 
his head, the laureate shall hymn his praises, and all ranks 
and classes implore blessings on his reign ; while the poorest 
subject of his realm, however meritorious, is suffered to pass 
his life' in wretchedness, and to end it in despair. Thus, too, 
talents combined with learning and integrity, may only render 
a plebeian odious and suspicious, while a moderate share of 
these distinctions will raise a patrician to the pinnacle of &mej 
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or, perhaps, the utter want of them will constitute the chief 
qualification of a prime minister or a pensioned favorite. ^ 

Examples of such moral outrage are becoming rare. The 
spirit of our institutions, already diffused far and wide, has 
aroused individuals to a perception of what is due to talents and 
character, as well as nations to a sense of their political rights ; 
so that now merit is every where emerging from obscurity, and 
worthlessness retreating from the stations, where it had so long 
withstood the public frown. But it is still easy to perceive, 
that, wherever absolute establishments, whether civil or reli- 
gious, exist, the individual may struggle in vain to acquire the 
influence and estimation, which amongst us to deserve is ta 
possess. 

The age, too, as well as the country in which we live,' is 
propitious to self-improvement. So far as public opinion does 
not cringe to the power that would overawe, nor is seduced by 
the flattery that would debase it, there is nothing more honor- 
able or more honored than individual exertion, in any and 
every department of usefulness. There never was a period in 
the history of human improvement, when so much was at- 
tempted or effected by the labors of individuals. In science, 
in literature, and in the arts, conspicuous examples of arduous 
efforts and encouraging success adorn the pi^sent age. Many 
an individual of our times, believing with Sir William Jones 
that whatever had been attained was attainable by him, has 
burst the chains of prejudice, has conquered difficulties, has 
withstood temptations, has acquired habits of self-control and 
self-application, and has persevered to the accomplishment of 
all that ambition cculd virtuously desire, and earned a fame 
which posterity will venerate. 

Individual competition is the most powerful incentive to ex- 
ertion; at the present day how vastly enlarged is the field of 
its exercise ! From the extension of commerce, and bvmean s 
of the press, every event, every discovery, every experiment, 
every plausible undertaking of every individual in any one 
civilized country is speedily published in every other. Inquiry 
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USEFULNESS OF LYCEUMS. 7 

is excited— criticism becomes active — every thing is brought 
to the test of philosophical analysis and practical proof — defects 
are exposed — impjovements are suggested — ignorance is re- 
buked — ^sophistry is refuted — useful inventions are scattered — 
useful knowledge is diffused — discovery treads on the heels of 
discovery — and while each individual scarcely finds himself 
without a rival, he perceives the wisdom of converting rivalry 
into a source of encouragement and confidence. 

It is thus that individuals throughout the world, are at the 
.present moment stimulating each other forward in the race of 
true glory. It is by this wide-jspread emulation that they are 
brought to realize their various powers, and the unprecedented 
means of influence which are placed within their reach. The 
striking events, fresh in the memory of the present gene- 
ration, what are they but the eflforts of individuals, roused to 
action by powerful motives within and without them, and ex- 
hibiting throughout their career of wild ambition or virtuous 
self-devotion, in their merits and in their faults, the indelible 
impression alike of the times and of the men ? I do not mean 
to say that it is the only praise of Napoleon that he was the 
great man of great occasions ; but it is to hazard httle to as- 
sert that he did homage to the spirit of the age in his institu- 
tions — that whatever is laudable in his taste, his ambition, his 
designs, and his achievements, bears the character of the age 
— ^and that it is the severest censure of his errors to pronounce 
them a hbel on the age. Elevated by extraordinary events to 
the height of military glory — ^possessing as an individual the 
greatest power for good or evil which was ever allotted to a 
mortal — he seemed, as if incapable of moral perception, to shut 
his eyes to the prospect of brilliant usefulness which the world 
saw spread before him, and rushed in madness and in folly to 
the consummation of his earthly destiny, leaving it for biog- 
raphy to unveil his motives, and for history to record his 
crimes. 

" He left the name, at which the world grew pale 
'To point a moral , and adorn a talo.'* 
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In reelect to the recent revolution in France, what does it 
illustrate so strikingly as the atrocious stupidity of one individ- 
ual, the fugitive and almost forgotten monarch, and the mag 
Baniraityj the wisdom, the disinterestedness, the exalted pa- 
triotism of another individual, the brightest living example of 
the glorious distinctions of our country and of the age ? Here 
bas been a notable proof thai the rank of a king can no longer 
screen the guiit of the individual, and that an individual 
may refuse a crown, and yet exert a greater influence over 
government and people, than was ever yielded to the anna or 
diplomacy Of allied sovereigns. 

Perhaps the sequel of this Revolution will strikingly show, 
that from the want of other individuals like Lafayelte, that is, 
from the want of individuals whose opiDions have been mould- 
ed, *hose habits have been formed, whose hopes have been 
excited, whose very taste has been inspired by a jxilitical sys- 
tem such as Lafayette contributed to estabhsh, by a train of 
circumstancea such as those by which he was surrounded, and 
by examples such as he witnessed in America, what has been 
already gained in France may be recklessly and shameles.=ly 
lost. Can any thing be more plain, than that in France the 
project of " a republican king " has been proved as great an ab- 
surdity in fact, as it was declared to be in tejma ? Under the 
present constitution of the government, has any evil become 
more apparent, than its incompatibility with the advancement 
or even the political security of individufds, in whom more 
than any others the country has had occasion to manifest 
its coniidence, and upon whom it is anxious to bestow its 
honors 1 

At the time of the first delivery of tliis lecture, the French 
Aevblutign was but just achieved- It was hailed here as well 
as in France as a succesful triumph of the popular will. La- 
fayette had been seen to re-assunie his commanding station at 
the bead of the Natbnal Gaard, Having gained alikq the 
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ear of the king and the hearts of the people, generously, ar- 
dently, and sincerely devoted to the promotion of their niutual 
interests, it seemed as if neither could soon or ever hecome 
so far insensible to the value of his services, as to seek to de- 
tract aught from his standing or his fame. But notwithstand- 
ing the Revolution, the government of France continued hos- 
tile to republican principles and a republican pohcy ; and for 
obvious reasons the presence, the advice, the entreaties, the 
remonstrances of their vigilant guardian and faithful cham- 
pion soon became as obnoxious to Louis Philippe as to Charles 
the Tenth. It was not for Lafayette to degrade or dishonor 
himself. It was not for him to play the part of a sycophant' 
and courtier. He could not but regard the king as equally 
with himself the servant of a common sovereign, the people ; 
^nd as owing like himself the highest personal and official alle- 
giance to the constitution which they had both subscribed, and 
to the liberal principles, which they had pledged themselves to 
•each other to support. It was for Lafayette again to experi- 
ence that it was in vain for him to attempt to be an American 
in France. It wsis for him, as I may say, to instruct us most 
impressively, that it is in vain, and worse than in vain, aay 
where out of America, for an individual to trust himself as a 
political reformer to the purity of his motives, the- weight of 
his character, and the lustre of his fame. Lafayette had but 
recently come to America ; and here, from village to village, 
from city to city, from state to state, he had been accosted by 
the throng of free and happy citizens, who were ready and 
eager to honor him as the friead of their fathers, and the disci- 
ple of their Washington, He came here in bis old age to wit* 
ness the success of the cause, for which he had sacrificed the 
blood and tresisure of his youth ; and he returned to France 
re-animated with the hope of doing something at least, that 
might prepare the way for establishing in the land of his birth 
the political system, which be had seen thus richly blessing 
the country of his adoption. The popular feeling in France 
lassponded to hi? design ; and the precipitous self-destruction 
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the last of the Bourbons afforded aa occasion which was all 
that he could have wished. The feelings of Lafayette revolt- 
ed from deeds of violence. He desired a peaceful revolution. 
At the head of the army and of the people, he does not appear 
to have conceived a single purpose of ambition. The good of 
his country, the example of America, were the engrossing top- 
ics of his contemplations. He saw, or he was persuaded to 
believe that he saw insuperable obstacles to the erection of a 
republic upon the ruins of a monarchy. He was conciliated 
by the acts of Hberality and patriotism which had acquired for 
the Duke of Orleans and his son so large a share of pubhc fa- 
vor. He was induced to hope, that even if the power of a 
monarchy were entrusted to such hands, under the guardian- 
ship of constitutional restraints, the people of France might 
enjoy an undisturbed equality of personal rights, and have an 
opportunity of preparing themselves for the unlimited exercise 
of political privileges. 

With such a purpose, it is not too much to say that Lafay- 
ette conducted Louis Philippe to the constitutional throne, and 
placed himself by its side, its sworn supporter. But Louis 
Philippe found it more easy to be a king than a republican. 
Nor was he slow to perceive that the feelings and habits of 
those around him had hardly changed with the change of 
government, and that, if he could relieve himself from the 
oversight of Lafayette, it might not be difficult to procure a 
general assent to all that was necessary to secure a virtual re- 
cognition of the ancient prerogatives of the crown. 

Lafayette has submitted to the masked policy of the king 
with evident disappointment. But although dismissed from 
the service of the king, he is retained in the service of the 
people^ He is still the individual, to whom all eyes will be 
again directed in the hour of peril, and who cannot be divest- 
ed of a personal influence which Louis Philippe well may en- 
vy, and for which he may have cause to tremble. 

Let it not, then, be forgotten, in estimating the character 
|tnd services of Lafayette, that his education, his principles, hii^ 
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taste, his feelings are purely and eminently American — that 
in honoring him we but honor ourselves and our institutions 
—and that we may safely and proudly refer to him as an ex- 
ample of the influence of our country and age upon the char^ 
acter and condition of the individual. Let us attribute to the 
want of others like himself, rather than to any want of principle 
*or exertion on his part, the doubtful result of the existing po- 
litical arrangements. Let us hope, that, through his induence 
and under the guidance of an enlightened patriotism the work 
of reform may be completed without the recurrence of scenes^ 
and events, which have been recorded in letters of blood in 
a preceding chapter of the history of France. 

If then, it be one of the blessings of our country and age 
that each individual is entrusted with a power of distinction 
and usefulness of incalculable efficiency ; if the highest public 
honors and dearest private comforts are here alike accessible 
to all ; if the influence and fame of an individual may now 
be circulated throughout the civilised world ; if the examples 
of the present day serve to show the pre-eminence which may 
be attained, how important is it that every individual amongst 
us should understand his responsibleness and his duties ? So' 
far from his situation in hfe being fixed by its original circum-^ 
stances, nothing can be more certain than that it is not fixed, 
and that he must rise above it or become degraded, accordingr^ 
ly as he improves his opportunities or abuses his privileges. 
The means of improvement are liberally supplied ; they con- 
sist in whatever will tend to exercise his faculties, to strength^ 
en his mind, and to elevate and adorn his character. 

t hold it to be a positive benefit of the Lyceum that individ- 
uals voluntarily associate for the single purpose of mutual im-^ 
provement — that all distinctions except those of individual 
merit, are unknown — that the object is to communicate in-' 
struction to each individual — and that the individual is com^ 
pelled in a measure to task his powers, to test his proficiency, 
to ascertain and supply his defects, to compare himself witb 
othens and by such comparison to learn to 60 ju8tic# id ihmi 
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pretensions, and to realize his own claims, advantages, and 
obligations. At the Lyceum he beholds a spectacle, which 
could not be exhibited, except in such a country and such an 
age. He finds assembled on terras of equality, and in a spirit 
of mutual respect, all classes, all ages and both sexes. He listens 
to speakers, who proceed from and return to the ranks of hear-; 
ers, and who are themselves taught by teaching. He finds oth- 
ers thus capable of imparting, and himself capable of acquiring 
the greatest variety of useful and entertaining knowledge. He- 
studies the examples of intellectual and moral worth, of litera- 
ry proficiency, of mechanical ingenuity, of practical usefulness 
in all forms which are presented for his imitation. He be- 
holds with delight the phenomena of the external world ren- 
dered intelligible by ocular demonstrations. He surveys, 
also, the world within. He sees, he feels the power of mind. 
He is induced to reflection. He resolves upon action. His 
ambition becomes purified as it is elevated : and the whole 
effect of circumstances is to "tontribute to the happiest result.^ 

Of how many individuals has the fact been recorded, that 
their early connexion with associations, approaching in a. 
greater or less degree to the character and design of the Ly- 
ceum, has contributed more than any other incidental cause, 
to the growth and development of their natural endowments t 
I will refer to two of the most illustrious instances of our times 
— ^^Henry Brougham and Henry Clay. The former while bqt 
nineteen years of age, laid the foundation of his reputation ia 
a brilliant effort before the Debating Society of Edinburgh, 
which hats also proved the favorite forum for the display of the 
youthful talents of many of his most distinguished contempo- 
raries. The latter rose to fame under similar auspices ; it was 
in yielding to a sudden impulse at the meeting of a debating 
club in Lexington that he was enabled to overcome the timid- 
ity and embarrassment which had elsewhere oppressed him, 
and first exhibited the evidence of his extraordinary powers of 
oratory. The former may now be seen proud to descend from 
the summit of political preferment to honor with his presence 
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the ordinary meetings of the " Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge," and devoting his official leisure to Uterary la- 
bor for the promotion of its objects. The latter is known as 
the unwearied advocate of the most practical schemes of pop- 
ular improvement and social benevolence. Of both these 
individuals the truth cannot be too often told that they aie the 
ornaments of the most enlightened age and of the freest coun- 
tries iii the world ; and this truth will not be properly appreci- 
ated, unless it is considered that to the circumstances connect- 
ed with the time and places of their birth they have mainly 
owed their reputation and usefulness. In no other country of 
Europe, and at no preceding period of the history of England, 
would Henry Brougham have been permitted even to acquire 
notoriety ; and no where but in America, and never until now 
could services like those of Henry Clay in jthe cause of liberty, 
of patriotism, and of philanthropy, have been conceived^ 
attempted, and accbmphshed. 

How instructive are the examples of such men, as, aparl 
from political connexions, and for the single object which has 
been proposed, we may be permitted to regard them ! Born 
in obscurity, bred in seclusion, by dint of the severest exertions 
of the highest faculties of the mind, they have been seen ta 
advance, as it were, pari passv,, to the proudest distinctions 
of forensic and parliamentary eminence; attracting to them- 
selves the notice* and admiration, not of their own countries 
only, but of the civilized world, and inscribing their fame, not 
in the perishing memories of a contemporaneous generation^ 
but in institutions which will outlive centuries, in systems of 
policy which will constitute the land-marks of national great- 
ness, and in a written eloquence which will be treasured in 
every language that future ages will delight to esteem classi- 
cal ! How instructive are the examples of such men, when 
their bi(^raphers point us to the incidents of their early life^ 
and show the powerful influence of their connexion with an 
institution like the Lyceum in fixing the bent, or at least in 
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quickening the development of the latent genius, of which 
they hod been till then the unconscious poasessore ! 

It ie not for us to expect that the Lyceum will be inetru' 
mental in producing many such intilanceaof iutellectual pro- 
ficiency ; but it cannot be a vain hope, thai in the bosom of 
every community there may be talents and virtues, neither 
confined to age, nor rank, nor sex, which will be roused to ex- 
ertion and brought into notice through its direct and indirect 
operations. It cannot be a vain hope, that individuals under 
similar circumstances will apply to themselves aU the motives, 
and will feel that they have a right to claim for themselves all 
the encouragemenU, which the highest examples are suited to 
impart. It surely cannot be a vain hope that they will learn 
from their experience that the effort to improve is improve- 
ment ; that the presence of others is an unfailing incentive to 
exertion ; that there is no limit to the humblest capacity, but 
that (he mind, by the aid of contingents which will render it 
active, vigorous, and expanded, may prove to every individual 
the source of immeasurable usefulness, honor, and happiness, 

IL Society being composed of individuals, it foUows that 
whatever tends to elevate or depress the condition of the indi- 
vidual, must produce a corresponding influence upon society. 
The accidental circumstances, which constitute the ranit of 
the individual without reference to his merit, control society in 
a greater or less degree in every country but our own ; and, 
again, society is every where characterized by advantages and 
wanLs peculiar to the age, which deserve consideration. 

' The nobility,' and ' the gentry,' titles of the ■highest classes 
in Europe, are with ua, in their specific application, terms of 
derision. We sometimes imagine a nobility of nature, when 
we pay homage to intellectual greatness, and we commend the 
strictness of principles and propriety of manners that are the 
professed characteristics of accomplished gentlemen. We have 
been accustomed to attach sufficient importance to wealth. 
We seek to multiply the forms of refinement. We doat upon 
luxuries. We suffer ourselveB to be hurried into the excesses 
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of fashion. We have our great men and our higher classes. 
We discriminate between styles of living. We speak con-, 
temptuously of the great vulgar, and the little vulgar. There 
are those who deprecate the influence of an aristocracy, and 
others who live in terror of a mob. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing these seeming imitations of foreign manners, and customs, 
and caprices, and follies, there is nothing amongst us more 
truly American, than, if I may so denominate them, the 
principles of society. When, therefore, I say that we deride 
hereditary titles of nobility, and ridicule those who profess to 
have been born gentlemen, I mean only that we are true to 
the spirit of our institutions, which inculcate natural equedity, 
and prompt us to treat all assumptions of this sort as preposter- 
ous. And when I refer to the disposition which evidently ex- 
ists amongst us to adopt foreign fashions, manners and preju- 
dices, I do it for the sake of showing by these very examples 
(as painters resort to caricature, in their sketches of society), 
how completely they have here failed to produce the effects 
that give to them all their value abroad. 

Upon this point it is wise to rely upon observation and ex- 
perience. Show me the instance in which the attempt has 
been made to appropriate wealth to the gratification of what is 
styled a taste for luxury, and elegance, and high life, in which 
the result has not proved that the short-sighted novice has 
totally misunderstood his own interests and also public senti- 
ment. Abroad he may have witnessed that a splendid estab- 
lishment is not only an agreeable but a necessary appendage 
of rank and fortune ; but he commits a fatal error if he does 
not perceive that here its only effect will be to lessen ,his influ- 
ence, to empty his purse, aad, in the end, to turn him upon 
the community, of which he had vainly thought himself inde- 
pendent, abject and disconsolate. Show me the instance, in 
which the aflectation of superiority of any sort, whether lean- 
ing upon wealth, or family connexions, or personal accomplish^ 
ments, has not terminated in mortification and disgrace. 
Show me what, after all, fashion has ever gained for its delude 
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^ votary, beyond perhaps, the momentary gaze of a passing 
admirer, or hasty and heartless friendship succeeded by cold 
and lasting neglect ; or what effect it has produced upon the 
character, other than.the extinction of natural delicacy, and a 
fastidious disregard of true moral refinement. Extend your 
recollection throughout the range of your acquaintance and 
point me, if you can, to a single instance^ where external circum- 
stances alone have secured consideration, respect, and influence 
without abatement or without reverses. I am happy thus to 
infer from what I believe to be the uniform testimony of facts, 
that the factitious distinctions which prevail abroad, exist here, 
only, as it were, to demonstrate the absurdity of their preten-* 
sions. I am still more happy to believe, that they are 
gradually yielding to ealightened views of real hfe and of our 
proper condition. 

What, is it asked, are the principles of society on which we 
are dependent ? Fortunately, be it answered, it is not so 
much for us to adopt, as to recognize them. They are en- 
grafted upon our institutions. They are the cement of the 
political fabric. They are to be traced in the example of our 
ancestors. They enter into our opinions, feelings, and habits. 
They adhere to us through all changes. We lean upon them 
in adversity, and in the height of prosperity we find it in vain 
to attempt to rise above them. They are to be learned by ob- 
^ervatipn and experience. 

We have classes in our society ; and it is easy to foresee 
hat we must always have them. But tell me, from what you 
see and know, how are they constitvited 7 Perhaps you will 
be inclined to answer, that the first class comprises the rich, 
.the learned, and the fashionable. Such is the common im- 
pression ; but this des(jription is by far too general. There 
are rich men, respectable and respected, who adorn high sta- 
tions ; there are also rich men, despicable and despised, who 
have sunk into the lowest. Learning often confers upon its 
possessor undying honors ; it baa sometimes served to immor- 
talize his infamy. All elaaseB pay more or kw deference tq 
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fiishioQ ; the shameless wanton may be the most fiishjonable 
of her sex. Perceiving the necessity of being more minute, 
you will now tell me, that our first class consists of those who 
do not pervert wealth and learning, and who only defer to 
fashion according to their circumstances, from a willingness to 
obey universal custom, and never in violation of good sense 
and decorum. The description is more satisfactory, but it is 
still imperfect. Who are the rich men and the learned men, 
that fill high places in society 7 They are known to us, thus 
far, only as those, who do not abuse wealth and learning. 
How do they use these supposed distinctions, and how have 
they acquired them? Inquire into the history of such as 
must occur to your recollection, and tell me if I am not right 
in saying that they are memorable instances of industry, per- 
severance, economy, temperance and honesty, struggling 
against obstacles, and gradually attaining to the elevation 
which is accorded to them by general consent, in consideration 
of their talents, the extent of their influence, and the benefit 
of their example. Am I not right in saying that a large pro- 
portion of those, who now constitute, and who have always 
constituted the highest class of our society have had their ori- 
gin in the lowest ? Am I not right in saying that our richest 
merchants owe their wealth to their own exertions, and that 
the most distinguished members of the learned professions 
have earned their reputation by the daily and nightly toil 
of successive years ? Am I not right in saying that they can 
maintain their standing only ^ long as they maintain their 
principles, and apply their means of usefulness to proper ends ? 
Am I not further right in saying, that their acquisitions, at 
their death, are beyond their disposal, that a large fortune dis- 
tributed amongst heirs is usually scattered to the winds, and 
that the treasures of learning can only satisfy the avarice of 
the mind ? 

The organization of the first class of our society, then, has 
reference as much to the respectability and usefulness of the / 
indispiduals who compose it, as to their wealth and learning. 

11 
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Wealth or learning they are likely to possess ; because, apart 
from prejadice, it is plain that these are the ordinary results 
of human exertions, as directed to different pursuits, and when 
justly appreciated and properly used, they imply the substan- 
tial comforts and proper ornaments of life. 

I have said that our society wiU ever be divided into classes, 
and I have referred to what must be regarded as the only per- 
manent distinctions of the highest class. It ought further to 
be remarked that the constitution of one class is the constitu* 
tion of every other — ^that they are only distinguished by differ- 
ent degrees of attainment — that they propose the same objects 
of pursuit — that no barrier is inteiposed between them — but 
that, hke the arrangement of guests at the table of Cyrus, 
merit is promoted from the lowest grades, while imbeciUty, 
indolence, folly and vice are constantly receding from the 
highest. I repeat it, there is none so low in the lowest class, 
that he may not raise himself to honorable distinction ; there 
is none so high in the highest, as to be secure from degrada- 
ion, if he stoop to infamy. This is the alchymy which con- 
verts the meanest substances into gold, and which detects al- 
loy in the most glittering metals. These are the principles 
which are at work in all the changes that w^e witness and ex- 
perience, and which lie at the foundation of society as it exists 
with us. ^* It is in England," says Sir Richard Steele, " come 
into our very language as a propriety of distinction, to say, 
when we would speak of persons to their advantage — they 
are people of condition.^^ ' In America, none can deserve, or 
should desire higher praise, than to have it said of them— 
they are people of merit. 

The relation of classies in our society deserves to be further 
considered. Here, as elsewhere, the progress of society is indi- 
cated by the degi-ee of advancement of the higher class ; but 
it should be remembered, that here, not as elsewhere, the ad- 
vancement of the higher class depends altogether upon the 
improvement of the lower. 
In Europe, refinement is co-existent with barbarism; it 
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beiDg in the nature of her institations that the extreme of 
luxury should meet the extreme of want^and that those only 
should be admitted into high life, who are born in the midst of 
it. Property and rank are secured to the possessors during 
life, while the laws of entail and primogeniture provide for 
their transmission. In this manner a permanent aristocracy 
is established, which can exist only by virtue of its indepen- 
dence of the great mass of the population ; and which will 
seek to maintain its independence by monopolizing the in- 
fluences of wealth, knowledge, and even religion. Society is 
ibrced to accommodate itself to institutions thus reared and 
thus sustained. It is -' divided horizoiitally." The upper class 
becomes such by birth ; and the pohtical design is to keep it 
uppermost by placing within its reach, and by placing beyond 
the reach of the lower class all social as well as political advan- 
tages. It is thus, as I think we may see clearly, that, under 
every government except our own, the superiority of one class 
depends upon the inferiority of the other ; and that the perma- 
nent separation of the two classes is sought to be madntained, 
as it can only be maintained, by super-adding to pohtical re- 
straints the influence of all the causes that affect the improve- 
ment of individuals and society. Such a pohcy is opposed to 
reason, and is an oflence against nature ; and, sooner or later, 
reason and nature, enabling men to understand their rights, 
and prompting them to feel their wrongs, by those mighty re- 
vulsions, which have so often shaken government and society 
to their foundations, restore the equilibrium alike essential to 
political and social harmony. 

In our country such a revulsion (not so violent as elsewhere, 
because preceded by a gradual amelioration), has resulted in a 
pohtical and social system precisely the reverse of that which 
has been described. This system is bounded in opposite 
principles ; it proposes a diflerent end, and therefore requires a 
resort to different means. So far from rendering the great 
body of the people pohtically powerless, it recognizes the people 
at large as the rightM possessors of all political power; and so 
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fee from attempting to regulate society, contrary to reason and 
nature, for the benefit of a part, it leaves society lo regulate it- 
self, according to reason and nature, for the benefit of the 
wh<de. Conforming to the analogy of natiii'e, while it 
gathers fruit and flowers from the branchea which are above, 
it proceeds upon the principle that the branches which are 
above can only grow from the root which is below. Sowing 
the seeds of improvement every where beneath the eurfiice of 
society, and to a greater or less depth accordingly as they are 
designed to rise to a greater or less height, it leaves ihem ex- 
posed to the common influences of the light of knowledge and 
the vital air of freedom, which, by the law of such a system, 
must be universally difl'iised. The seeds being various, their 
growth and functions will be various ; but still, true to nature, 
the system causes such variety to result in mutual depen- 
dence, and the imperfection, which constitutes the dependence 
of each part, to contribute to the perfection erf the whole. The 
oak supports the ivy — the ivy adorns the oak ; and while the 
giant of the forest, " upreared from the lowest depths," spreads 
his broad arms to hail the sunshine and to grapple with the 
storm, he affords a quiet shelter and a peaceful shade to such 
as neither rise so high nor sink so low, but yet proceed from 
the same earth, and point upward to the same heaven. Our 
society, therefore, while it discards absurd and artificial dis- 
tincliohs, retains those which are reasonable and natural. It 
admits and requires the most minute classification; but it 
makes each class essential to every other, and relies upon the 
lowest to sustain and balance all that are above it. To use 
another metaphor, it seeks to rear in the human desert a 
pyramid of social happiness, which shall exhibit the perfec- 
tioB of pditical skill and moral taste, and must therefore be 
constructed, upon the true pnnciple of architecture, that the 
elevation of the summit shall bear a fixed proportion to the ex- 
pansion of the base. 

The object of other systems, as has been seen, is, by force of 
law Mid prescription, to secure to one class of society the ex- 
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elusive and permanent possession of external advantages. Our 
system, on the contrary, does not interpose any political barrier 
against the innumerable vicissitudes, to which it is the obvious 
design of nature that all classes of society, all human beings, 
should be ever and every where exposed. With us, it may be 
asserted in the broadest sense, neither law nor prescription 
have established any land-marks ; and so resistless is the tide 
of revolution in every sphere of society, that there is practically 
nothing. constant but change. In this view, while exposed to 
so many vicissitudes, while no reliance can be placed on ex- 
ternal circumstances, how much does it become us to multiply 
those social employments and enjoyments, in which all classes 
may participate, and to which we may cling, with increasing 
satisfaction, amidst the alternations of prosperity and adversity, 
that are here the common lot ! 

The Lyceum is adapted to the condition of our society. Its 
doors are open to aU. Its objects are interesting to all. Its 
success must be beneficial to all. It calls together all who 
wish to improve themselves. It renders them instrumental 
in the improvement of others. It seeks the good of society by 
dififusing correct sentiments, liberal feelings, and useful know- 
ledge. It recognizes no distinctions, it creates none but those 
of intellectual and moral worth. Who does not perceive that at 
its weekly meetings society eissumes a different form from any 
which in our community is elsewhere exhibited ? Here is 
none of the extravagant display of fashion ; a worthier object 
attracts notice and excites admiration. Here is no excess of 
luxury ; it is incompatible with rational entertainment. Here, 
on the other hand, is no vulgar sport ; the passion for it is ex< 
tinguished. Here there need be no want of refinement; 
whatever adorns the character is inspired, fostered, and hon- 
ored. Here is no arena for political strife or religious contro- 
versy ; the Lyceum is dedicated to the single object in which 
all gects and parties may cordially concur. While the charao 
teristic animosities, follies, and vices of all classes are excluded 
by the avowed purposes of the institution, whatever is estima* 
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ble and viituoua in any one class is readily associated with 
kindretl traits in other classes ; and thus while in fact each 
class is drawn hither by the impulse of a common desire for 
improvement, all are gradually led to acquire a oommon taste, 
a common sympathy, lind a common attachment. Is there 
not here presented a bright combination of Bocial attractions, 
and a wide scope for the influence of the best principles and the 
best affections? Who has not experienced that social improve- 
ment and enjoyment are blended upon such occaaiona? Who 
has not learned to think moreseriously of his social obligations, 
cmd to correct his sentiments and feelings in regard to others, 
towards whom he bad suffered himself to cherish unkind pre- 
judices, habitual aversion, or, it may be, a mistaken resenU 
ment? 

The leading interests of society are to be here studied, dis- 
cussed, illustrated, and explained. The arts which supply our 
wants, multiply our comforts, and embellish our external con- 
dition — the sciences which lie at the foundation of these arts 
— the sentiments and habits which fix the standard of public 
opinion, and give the tone to public morals — whatever con- 
cerns us in the intercourse of the world — these are subjects 
which must constantly recur in lectures and discussions. 
Practical information, judicious suggestions, seasonable hints, 
striking views of common relations and duties will thus serve 
to fill up and enliven the hours which we pass here, and will 
enable us to go back to our firesides and the ordinary walks of 
life better fitted for the employments, and with a purer relish 
for the enjoj^ments that await us there. 

in., I am next to speak of the political rights and privileges, 
and corresponding obligations and duties of American citizens 
at the present day. 

We have undertaken to govern ourselves. We have cho- 
sen to retain in the hands of the many the power, which, 
whenever entrusted to the few, has been converted into ty- 
ranny, Wfi bow to the will of the people as the supreme law. 
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We (rust to public opinion to protect our rightg, to promote 
our interests, to cure evils, to avert dangers. While abroad, 
the administration of government can hardly be changed 
' without violent commotion, anarchy and bloodshed, we effect 
quiet revolutions at the ballot-box in the election of every new 
Governor and President. "We repose beneath the standard of 
civil and religious liberty, and we offer to the oppressed of all 
nations a safe Eisylum and a cordial welcome. We cling to 
our institutions after an experiment of more than a half-centu- 
ry, and we contemplate results flattering to our national pride. 
We hesitate no longer to believe that our sj'slem is practicable ; 
and while we are not unmindful of present evils and future 
dangers, we rely upon the ability of the people to work out 
their political salvation, even, if it must be, at critical periods, 
with fear and trembling. 

How unpretending and yet how effective, how simple and 
yet how perfect is our form of government ! It proceeds from 
the people, it depends upon the people ; and yet, for all neces- 
sary objects, it controls and restrains the people far more effect- 
ually than the most rigid despotism. It was founded in open 
defiance-of the majesty of a king ; it subsists by enforcing 
submission to the majesty of law. At a period like the pres- 
ent, when its garrisons are deserted — when no military force 
is visible — when its officers of all grades are mingled in the 
mass of population — when the press publishes with boldness, 
nay even with effrontery, the views and purposes of every par- 
ty, the opinions, suggestions and insinuations of every individ- 
ual, it exerts a power, which, the less it is seen, the more it is 
felt, and which, identified with public opinion, is supported by 
the very freedom, that, if it were constituted like any other 
government, would serve to overthrow it. How true is it, 
that the devices by which every other government is sustained, 
could only have the effect to endanger our own ! A standing 
army is an object of (error, not to the enemies, but to the friends 
of our institutions ; to subject the press to a censorship were 
to kindle a polilical volcano ; and to separate the officers of 
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goremment into a distinct and permaDent class, were, by this 
very act, to divest them of their authority. 

If the perfection of our government consists in its simplicity, 
its security results from the complex distribution of its powers. 
It was formerly decried as a many-headed monster. Time 
has shown that the greatest political monster is a government 
which has but a single head, and must fall a victim to the 
weakness or madness of an individual. Experience has prov- 
ed that it is only where laws are framed by tlie deliberations 
of many heads, and are administered by many hands, they 
can secure the approbation of many hearts ; and it is a maxim 
asoldas the oldestgovernment, that heartless obedience is io- 
cipient rebellion. 

Without detracting from the manifest wisdom of the founders 
of our system, it is clear that it is indebted for many of its ad- 
vantages to the circumstances under which it was established. 
It was most fortunate, that, before the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, there existed several distinct states, previously 
provinces, who, although they had become convinced of the 
necessity of a general government to concentrate their resources, 
to render efficient the means of military protection, M provide 
a permanent and uniform revenue, to regulate commerce, and 
to superintend foreign relations, had also learned that the ex- 
ecutive, legislature and judiciary of each state were sufficient 
and most suitable for the management of its particular con- 
cerns. It was fortunate, also, that towns and plantations 
should have had a separate existence before the establishment of 
the provincial governments. The most effectual mode of ad- 
ministering municipal affairs was thus ascertained, which has 
been wisely preserved, in a great measure, in its original sim- 
plicity. Our union, vast as it has become in'population and 
resources, is but an aggregate of divisions and subdivisions of 
power, combined, if I may so say, upon a principle of pditical 
induction. 

Consider, for a moment, one of the principal divisions— the 
State of Masaachusetlf. Our citizens are reared in towns, which 
provide schools for their childhood, which maintain asylums 
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for tbft poor, which proMcC the public peace and the pubUe 
faealUi, aod which, in short, adopt and enforce all necesearf 
and whcJesome police legulations. Here, even in thia limited 
^here, are appropriatdy blended the l^ialative, executive, and 
judicial functions, as exercised respectively by the primary &»• 
semblies of the people, the selectmen and co-ordinate authori- 
ties, and the justices of the peace. Towns are airang^ into 
couodea ; and we have county magi^ratee, to whooa are com- 
nriued the care of roads and priaons, the probate of wills, the 
registry of deeds, and sundry financial and semi-jndicial trusts. 
The next and cmwniag jurisdiction is the government (rf the 
State, complete in its organizatbn, and devoted, in its separalA 
departments, to the enactment, irt(er[Hetation and execnlioa of 
the laws, which are required to protect rights of person and 
property, to secure equal and pFoper'priviieges, and to advance' 
the interests of learning, virtue and piety. The Supreme Er- 
ecntive power, guarded from abuse by positive limitations, is 
vested in a governor, who is surrounded by responsible ad- 
riserd. The legnlature is divided into two branches, with a 
B^alive upon each other, and clothed with the appropriate 
flmclions of a deliberative assembly. The judicial tribunals, 
arranged with re&rence to the necessity and importance of 
Aeir services, are connected with juries, who share with them 
the sacred trust of dispensing prompt and substantial justice. 
With the exception of judicial officers, who hdd their stations 
for an obvious reason by a different tenure, these various func- 
tionaries are created by periodical elections, and are diereby 
held to a strict accountal^ity for their public acts. At these 
Sections, every citizen, who is not a pauper or a criraioal, is 
«MiUed.(o exercise the right of suffrage, and is moreover digi* 
iAii with slight limitations, to every office in the gift of the 
pocq^. Every citizen, also, who enjoys the privilege of an 
doctor, is liable, unless specially excused, to perform the duty 
of a jurcff. It is thus that a large portion of the citizens are 
fat the time txdng incumbents of the various offices of the town, 
oHinty, and st^e; and, fttm the ^ect of rotation, hardl; on 
12 
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individual is rdeaaed from devoting his udents and a portion of 
hib time to tlie public service. The State, again, as a jnember 
of tile union, is obliged to send its senators and represenlativea 
to Congress, and to aoswer all the calls that may be made 
upon its citizcne, from the other civil and aUo the military and 
naval departments of the genera) government. Massachusetts 
]' but one of twenty four states, and so similar is the internal 
organization throughout them all, that the political rights, 
[Hivileges and duties of the citizens of the eeveial states are, as 
nearly as may be, equal. As the national territory is extended, 
and population increases, so &t from infringing the original 
eyatfm, it is only necessary to create new stat^, which be- 
come at once the favored members of a growing and happy 
family. Indeed, what is there more gratifying, amidst all our 
bright prospects, than to see our republic gaining strength and 
unity as it advances in power and prosperity — the, tree of lib- 
erty more firmly rooted in its native soil, as it sends forth new 
and T^rous shoots from the parent stock ! 

If then, hy the provisions of our system, political power is so 
distributed, that every citizen may be expected to share in its 
exercise while he submits to its authority, how important is it 
that all should acquire, as far as they may, the necessary 
qualifications for the discharge of civil trusts 7 Apart from 
common learning, of which but few among us are destitute, 
and moral and religious principle, which is the only pledge of 
integrity, there are acquisitions in political science, in I he prin- 
ciples of law, in the practice of legislation, in history, in sta- 
tistics, in technolc^y, invaluable in their uses to all who are 
officially required to consult and promote the public welfare, 
and not without interest to the retired observer of passing events. 
As it respects the business of making roads, the simplest de- 
partment of pubUc labor, there are none, probably, who possess 
the art by instinct ; and there are not many, perhaps, who 
have learned so much by observation and experience, fliat they 
might not be benefitted by a Ultle study of a subject, which 
has em[doyed the pens of sensible and judicious writers. In 
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the pauper system, bow many abuses might have been pre* 
vented, and how much economy iDtroduced, and, moat of aU, 
how much might its benefits have been estended, could it have 
been made the subject of thorough investigation and free dis- 
cussion, and could even the statistical details, which have been 
collected without any uniform aim or method by disconnected 
inquirers, have been properly submitted for public considera- 
tion? In the management'of prisons, what shocking errors, 
offensive to the judgment and excruciating to the feelings, were 
tolerated for years without seeking for a remedy, while, within 
a recent period, the mere bu^ness of inquiry, conducted by a 
single individual, has led to improvements that change the 
characterofpenitenliarydisciphne? In respect to public schools, 
how much is constantly to be gained by inquiry and the com- 
parison of opinions ? 

To pass 10 subjects of State legislation, how numerous aw 
the topics on which information should be sought and may 
easily be acquired by all who strive to qualify themselves for 
the duties which so many are ready to assume ? The provi- 
mons of the constitution, often deserving of serious consideration 
in reference to proposed amendments — a system of finance, 
OT the wisest method of imposing equal burthens— the extent 
to which laws should be carried to enforce the Mfilment of 
contracts, and for the punishment of crimes — the banking sys- 
tem, its complex operations, its tendency to irregularity, and 
the best mode of rendering it compatible with the public secu- 
rity—the system of licences, in regard to which such vague 
notions and irregular practices yet prevail — the scope and pol- 
icy of intecnal improvements, comprehending so many novel 
applications of art and science, and such a variety of private 
and public, temporary and permanent interests — but it were 
vain to pursue this catali^e. It were still more vain to at- 
tempt to refer to the still more numerous objects which must 
engage his attention, who released from the duties connected 
with the administration of the afiairs of the town, county and 
Stale, is summoned to deliberate upon (he multifdied intereala 
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md nut cfmcems of the country at large. Suffice it to Haiy 
that even ^ese, in all tbeir extent, deaerve, when he ha dels- 
lire to bsBtow on them, the atteative consideration of every 
patriotic citizen. I will only say, further, that in addition to 
the necessity of proper qualificatione in all who hold officesi 
when it u considered how every thing under our govemm«it 
d^>ends upon the purity of elections, upon the discreet and 
■ober exerdw of the elective franchiae, and upon the firmness, 
intelligence and integrity of jurors, (here is no langua^ 
drat can express the importance or over-state the duty of 
spr^ding &r and wide, wherever our free citizens are foandf 
the means of necessary information, without which they will 
ptrive in vain to discharge the truFt, for which the hving world 
and future ages hold them accountable. Information so va- 
rious and extensive, but few can acquire in schools or froni 
books, and it is only, by social intercourse and mutual inatruc- 
lion that it can successfully and most profitably be imparted. 

Let the Lyceum be devoted to this as one of its leading ob- 
jictB. While the ardor of patriotism glows in every breast, let 
a etmthiued effort to qualify ourselves for public useftdness in 
whatever sphere our services tnay be acceptable and our cir- 
cometancea wSl permit us to render them, attest the purity of 
our zeal. While we rejoice in the flattering prospects of our 
country, when, as now, the curtain has not been lifted from 
the dark side of the picture, let us remember that these pros- 
pects are to be realized but upon one hard condition—that we 
resolve, each for himself, to be worthy of Ibe country, and Ur 
devote mind and body, heart and soul, to the acquisition of 
knowledge, that we may understand onr duties, and of virtue, 
which alone caA supply the ability ot even the disposition to 
perform them. 

When it is conmdered that the members of a Lyceum come 
tc^ether as a promiscuous assemblage of citizens with no other 
elijeet than that of mutual instruction in all that refers to their 
mutual interests, I ask you what occasion can be aSirde^ 
more auitsbta for the ^Msminatitm oi information upon tb« 
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VsriooB politieal tofMcs, that are more or less directly iiiTtAved 
in thevarioiu civil rdatione, which it is the privilege and duty 
of all rauks and classes of the AmericaD people to mstiua 
and exercise ? How moeli is each individual in every com- 
tnuBity Cfxnpdled U> feel the want of a fiimiliar acquaintance 
vith pditical sutijecte of common ialeTesi, which it is in th« 
power of some other individual promptly and unply to aupfdy 7 
How much may be done at the Lyceum, to spread befiH% our 
people coUectivdy correct information of the progress of politi- 
cal events at home and abroad, which comparativdy few 
among them have the leisure or opportunity to obtain from 
books or even newspapers 1 How easily may they be here 
tBstniCted, boat time to time, in whatever relates lo th^ mu- 
nicipal afTaiTB, and the more important designs and measures 
of the State and national governments 7 What an opportuni' 
ty is thus {veseoted of exhibiting, in the simplest details, the 
diveisified resources, whether natural or acquired, local or uni- 
versal, immediate or amtingent, of which, mid» the auspice* 
at a republican policy, intelligence, enterprise and industry 
may avail thentsdves i How easy may it be, in the form of 
lectures and discussions, to cdlect and compare the important 
facts and omsideratioiis, which enter into every question a& 
JbctiDg the public welfare, whether in reference to our do* 
mestic or foreign interests? How easy, too, how intereetin^ 
and how proper will it be, in the presence of such an audience 
as is coUecled at every Lyceum, to refresh the recollection of 
the prominent scenes and incidents, which iUustrate the mem- 
orable epochs in our national history? How grateful will it 
be to recount the services, to portray the characters, and thus 
to present for imilaticm the examples of public benefactors t 
Above all, in view of such occasions of direct communication 
with the great body of the people, how much may nnd should 
be done, by appealing lo the recollections of the past, the ben»- 
fta of the present, and the hopes of the future, to impress atdl 
laore and mcse dee|rfy and widely a conviction of the incalcu- 
kUe THlae of that Ueesed Umoir, which coasumBnued the 
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toils and crowned the patriotic aspirations of our forefethers, 
and which is the only suitable legacy that we, as Americans, 
can bequeath to our prosperity ? 

How much, indeed, may be done at the Lyceum, which has 
been done no where else, to explain to the people the nature 
and relations of political rights and duties, to inculcate the 
principles of political morality, and to counteract by an indirect, 
and for that reason, perhaps, more powerful influence, the peU 
ty intrigues and sinister designs of selfish, turbulent aud delud- 
ed partizans? How much may be done at the Lyceum, 
which has been done no where else, to induce and enable our 
fellow-citizens more and more to exercise their dispassionate 
judgment and - sober good sense in the disposal of their elec- 
toral suffrages ? 

It will not be the effect of the Lyceum, for it is not the ef- 
fect of increased intelligence, to destroy diversity of sentiment, 
and to put an end to poUtical divisions ; but it may be hoped 
that its benign tendency will be to render such divisions less 
inveterate, less acrimonious, and less dangerous. When the 
great body of our people shall have rendered themselves so 
intelligent and virtuous as never to conduct nor suffer them- 
selves to be treated as a mob — ^when they shaU have sufficient 
confidence in themselves to trample upon every aristocratic pre- 
tension that is not based in merit, and to scout every bigot, hyp- 
ocrite and knave, whose vaunted democracy is an arrogant pre- 
text for profligate ambition and sordid avarice— when every pop- 
ular meeting shaU present the aspect of a deliberative assembly, 
and at every election every citizen shall conscientiously exercise 
the right of thinking and acting for himself, we may find cause 
to admire, rather than to deprecate our political divisions. Like 
the Lyceum, the Repubhc may then exhibit the delightful 
spectacle of the harmonious combination of seemingly discor- 
dant opinions, in which the various resources of diflerent minds 
are seen to contribute in various modes and degrees to the com- 
mon object of enlightening, improving and blessing all. It is 
a lesson of wisdom and experience, that the more we know of 
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oursdres and each other, of our pereoDal and reUtive intereete 
and obligadons, and the more we compare our poUtical, moral 
and religious condition as it is with what it ma^ be rendered 
by generous sympathy, reciprocal forbearance, and cordial co- 
operation, the more we shall be disposed to abstain from un- 
profitable contentions, and, where opinions only are concerned, 
to agree to differ, conscious that such agreement is adapted to 
be alike the cause and consequence of mutual respect. 

Who does not regret, as who does not perCeive, the poUtical 
uiimoeities which now distract our country? Who, if he is 
but just to his observation and consciousness, does not acknow- 
ledge that all the evils which we suffer or apprehend are such 
and such only as the greater diffusion of political jnteUigence 
and morality would have prevented, and might remove? 
Who, that is not wanting in patriotism, will hesitate (o admit 
that an institution, which addresses itself directly to the task 
of removing the cause of such evils, is admirably suited to the 
exigencies of the times, and deserves the support of all who 
witness or experience the want of its benefits ? 

IV. I can only presume so far upon your indulgence as to 
attempt a rapid and desultory sketch of the influence of the 
country and age in which we live upon the condition of man 
as an intellectual and moral being. 

It may be supposed that the cultivation of the intellectual and 
moral powers has been sufficiently urged by adverting to their 
necessary agency in the improvement of individuals, the ad- 
vancement of society, and the establishment and preservation 
of political institutions. There is another view of our actual 
condition, which shows more clearly the value and the uses of 
these capacious feculties. It were misfortune, as weU as error, 
in the individual, to live entirely for himself. The claims of 
society are, for the most part, local and temporary. Patriotism 
is not an exclusive sentiment. It is the privilege of our na- 
ture, that we sustain a more extended relatbn with its corres- 
{Minding obligations ; and such, let it be remarked, is the 
adaptation of our talents and opportunities to the various pur- 
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peew ai our flxisteace, thai fidelity to the highest trust b not 
iocompatiUe with the {»oper discharge of the liumbleet duty. 
As lUeD, in the largest sense of that camprehensive appelluioQ, 
we are bound to promote the welfare of our whole race. As 
immoTtal beings, we are to strive for the acquisilions that will 
endure throughout our whole existence. It is in reference to 
these exalted ends, that knowledge and virtue are to be chief- 
ly prized. 

It is foieign to tny purpose to attempt a phjlosopluoal analy- 
m of the nature and properties of intellect, or to inveetigata 
the theory of morals. Oa this point, as on- all the others I 
prefer to appeal directly to your observation and experience. 

Tell me then, what, as you regard it, is the human mind? 
Is il not that, which distinguishes man from the thoughtUas 
toltfi, and from inert matter? Is it not that, which wields 
and subdues brute force to his will, and which moulds matter 
ia aU the forma' that rainisler to his conveniencB or pleasure? 
Is k not that, which gives to man the privil^e denied to oth- 
er animals, the power of improvem^it? Is it not thai, which 
anaUes him to perceive what he is, where he is, whence be 
came, and whither he is goingj in other words, to understand 
fai« nature, to study bis relatirais, to trace his origin, and to 
learn his destiny ? Is it not the only org&n of commuoicatioa 
between man and man, between different nations, and distant 
i^es? Is it not the only element of his nature which sur- 
vives dissoluticKi ? Is it not. the divine ray, which emanates 
froM' the source of eternal light ? 

T(^ me, again, from your obeervation and experience, what 
in thft^mind without moral discipline f Although it expatiates 
in a world of its own, are there not laws to direct its course, to 
Tegtdale its tendencies, and to render steady and harmonious 
its miltipUed revidutions J May it not be abused, when it 
dwuld be inq»t>ved ? May it not be darkened, when it should 
be esiligbteDed ? May it not be debased, when it should 
ba purified? May it not grov^ in the dust, when it should. 
sou t» dm hif heat heaven ? Have not human beings been 
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jfeduced beneath the level of brutes by the neglect or abuse 
of their intellectual faculties, almost as much as they have 
ever been raised above them by their proper cultivation ? Have 
not nations sunk into ruin, from want of the redeeming influ- 
ences of knowledge and virtue? Have not ages beein buried 
in oblivion, without skill enough to rear a monument^ or suffix 
cient learning to inscribe an epitaph ? On the other hand, id 
not everything which is valuable in science, or admirable in 
art, every thing which is time-honored in political philosophy^ 
every thing which is sacred in religious faith, seen to be closely 
connected with mental culture and moral discipline ? Has not 
enough been recorded in history, is not enough present to our 
viewj to verify the ancient doctrine that perfection in taste is 
closely allied with perfection in morality — that perfect goodness 
and perfect beauty are the same ? Alas ! that the fairest bless- 
ing should often have been converted into the foulest curse,— 
that learning, from being the hand-maid of virtue, should be^ 
come the pander of licentiousness— ^nd that it should have re- 
quired oceans of blood to wash out the^stains of intellectual de- 
pravity ! 

I regret that my limits prevent any attempt to do justice td 
this exhaustless theme. * I can only say further, that, if intel- 
lectual as combined with moral excellence is the worthiest ob- 
ject of human pursuit, there is much in the circumstances of 
particular individuals and particular communities to accelerate 
or to retard their progress in its attainment. It is only wher^ 
the mind and conscience are free from restraintj It Is only where 
knowledge is supplied Uke daily food to satisfy the universal 
appetite, it is only where moral worth is acknowledged to be 
the brightest trait in private and public character — it is only 
where these advantages are combined, that man can beeosie 
worthy of his nature, or even conscious of his destiny^ It i^ 
liberty which expands the intellect. It is Hberty that affords, 
the opportunity to be virtuous. Why should there be any, 
thing appaUing in the danger which is seen to be incidental to 
liberty ? Does it not rather become us to perceive and admire 
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the obvious design of their mutual connexion ? " I know ha 
method," says the great moralist of the (imes, " of forming ft 
manly intellect or a manly character without danger. Peril 
is the element in which power is developed. Remove the 
ybttth from every hazard, keep him in leading strings lest he 
should stithy ibto forbidden paths, surround him with dowii lest 
he should be injured by a fall, shield hinti from wind and 
storms, and you doom him to perpetual hifancy. All liberty 
is perilous, as the despot tfuly affirms ,' but who would there- 
fore seek shelter under a despot's throne ? Freedom of will id 
almost a tremendous gift ; but still a free agent, with his ca- 
pacity of crimej is infinitely more interesting and noble than 
the most harmonious and beautiful machine. Freedom is the 
nurse of intellectual and moral v^or." 

Would that I could ffketch from history some of the ino^t 
striking portraits of individuals, and also some of the most itn^- 
posiilg scenes of national grandeur, and there point to blemiisih- 
es and defects, which you would at once trace to the illiberal 
policy of other countries and of a different age ! Would that 
I could show you by a strict and searching comparison, thstt 
we are the only people who bask in the unclouded sunshine of 
intellectual freedom, and breathe the invigorating atmosphere 
of moral purity ! Would that I could convince you, that the 
condition of such a people is an incentive to usefulness, and a 
title to glory, co-extensive with the success of their, institutions 
and the benefit of their example ! 

We Uve in an age of intellectual light. Science is stripped 
df the mystery, in which political and religious despotism had 
for centuries enveloped it. It is no longer cloistered in monas- 
teries. It is no longer imprisoned in walled colleges. It is lio 
longer buried in unknown tongues. It is no longer reverenced 
as supernatural inspiration. It is no longer the privilege ctf 
tHe few. It is no loiiger, as, tvhile abused, it too ofteh proved, 
the scourge of the many. 

We Hve in an age of nabral power. Whatever is oppbi^^ft 
to civil dnd religkHid liberty begins t6 di8ap|)^r. I'hrohes ilf 
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despots totter on their base. ' Limited mooarchies yield to the 
pressure of equal rights. Popery grasps a barren sceptre. 
Protestantism breaks loose from ecclesiastical domination. 
Prejudice no longer obstructs the march of truth. The press 
abhors scrutiny and defies restraint. The haughtiness of aris- 
tocracy defers to tlie modesty of merit. Avarice is openly 
converted into beneficence, or hides its shame in obscurity. 
Good principles triumph in the conflict with error. Good 
habits attest the prevalence of virtue. Public opinion guards, 
regulates, and promotes the public interests. 

In this country the liberal tendencies of the age are concen- 
trated. Hence they have been difTnsed ; hither they re-act. 
Here it is their proper effect not to destroy, but lo build up ; 
not to paralyze, but to invigorate ; not to sow division, but to 
strengthen union. They are the life-blood, which flows to 
and from the heart tbrough the veins and arteries of our politi- 
cal system ; and their circulation constitutes its vitality. The 
intellectual and moral lieing is here reared from the cradle in 
the undisturbed possession of all the advantages, and continues 
through life susceptible to all the influences which they are 
suited to impart. It is for us to contemplate the Immeasur- 
able usefulness, of which, by his circumstances, he is thus 
rendered capable. It is for us to appreciate the value of those 
attainments, which referring rather to his nature and destiny 
than to his present conditii>D, can perish only with the mind 
that possesses them. 

In connexion with this topic I may briefly state, that effects, 
which mocked the skill, and tortured the ambitbn of former 
times, are already visible, and are seen to have been produced 
by a change of means, which strongly iUustrates the view that 
I have taken. It was the vain boast of Archimedes, that if 
he had a station on which to rest his lever, he could move the 
vorld. Our country is the station, from which the world has 
been already moved by a moral power unknown to Archime- 
des. It was the vain regret of Alexander, at the height of 
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earthly domiDioa, that there were no more worlds to conquer. 
In our age, Science has extended its conquests to other worlds. 

To what nobler purpose can the Lyceum be devoted, or to 
what is it more strikingly adapted, than to the cultivation of 
intellectual and moral excellence? While it excites the indi- 
vidual to a consciousness of his powers, while it interweaves its 
influence with all the interests of society, while it exemplifies 
the benefits of our political institutions, let it never be its re- 
proach, that the great object, for which life, in any of its rela- 
tions, IB to be valued, or for which knowledge, in any of ita 
departments, is to be sought, has been neglected or forgotten. 

I have thus undertaken to represent the present age as the 
period, and this country as the theatre of the proudest triumphs 
of human inipiovenient. Moral courage is never disheartened 
by difljcultiea and dangers, so long as the mind's eye can dis- 
cover satisfactory and practicable results. 1 have endeavored 
to exhibit such as are or may be successfully accomplished ; 
and the purpose of the lecture will be answered, if you have 
been led to perceive, that in the accomplishment of these re- 
sults, the Lyceum may be rendered an useful instrument. 

The country in which we live is described in geography as 
the first settlement of a new world. The unprejudiced stran- 
ger, who has crossed the Atlantic, whether he approaches tlie 
rocky ramparts of the eastern coast, or pursues the chain of the 
northern takes, or roams thiough the solitudes of the western 
wilderness, or threads his devious track amidst southern savan- 
nas — whether his heait shudders at the horrors of the wintry 
tempest, or his ear is stunned by the roar of the cataract, or 
his eye reposes on a boundless forest, or all his senses are re^ 
galed by the beauty, fragrance and melody of a luxuriant plan-> 
taUon-'wheLher he treads with a more than classic reverence 
the rock of Plymouth, or cliinbs with the zeal of a naturaUst 
the cliffe of the Alleghany, or exploies in the canoe of the In- 
dian the scattered sources of the Missouri, or glides in the 
steam-boat of Fulton over the smooth surfoce of the. Ohio, 
finds himself in a region abounding with works of nature of 
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unaurpassed ina^ificeuce aDd sublimity. He finds himself, 
too, amongst a people, whose origin aud progress are charao 
teri;sed by a moral grandeur worthy of their natural advauta- 
geS" He reads their history with the enthusiasm with which 
he surveys their territory. In the character of the Purilan 
fhthers of New England, he traces the same rude features of 
strength and endurance that are impressed upon her iron-bound 
shores, her craggy mountains, and her stubborn soiL In the 
early fortunes of Virginia, in the triumphant struggle of her 
adventurous founder with difficulties deemed insurmountable, 
he is reminded of that " stupendous scene," where the impetu- 
ous Shenandoah suddenly burets the barrier of the Blue Ridge, 
and sweeps away in a moment the obstacles which had for 
centuries impeded its passage lo the ocean. In the school of 
Tirginia statesmen he reads the lessons of profound and prac- 
tical wisdom, alike quick-sighted to discern an infraction of the 
people's rights, and to devise a remedy for their wrongs, which 
guided the pen that dmfled the Declaration of Independence, 
and wielded the sword that was sacredly devoted lo liberty. 
He repairs to Mount Vernon to contemplate the visible rehca 
of the pure taste, the virtuous ambition and the happy old age 
of Washington ; and though he i^ there pointed to his grave, 
he still feels his presence in the simple majesty, the mellow 
ripeness, and the softened harmony of all whidi surrounds 
him. In the clouded dawn, the fearful conflicts, and the 
mighty issue of the Revolution, he studies the destiny of a 
people, worthy of Ihe blessings which Uberty bestows, and fit to 
conduct the march of civilization froni the Atlantic lo the Pacific, 
Following in the track of the pioneers of the western settle- 
mente he recounts with pride the monuments of their perse- 
verance, industry, public spirit and prosperity. He perceives 
art boldly atlempting to rival nature in their canols. He ad- 
mires the growth and opulence of their transylvanian cities, 
He discovers the smoke of the steam-engine as &r as he can 
descry the smoke of the log-hut. He finds the farmer only 
preceding the mechanic, and the mechanic the mana&cturer, 
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Mid all classes employed in the honm^ble competHioo of 
rendering private industry subservient to the public weal. 
Throughout this vast country he perceives ge<^aphical diver- 
nties blended into political union, and local interests promoted 
by mutual dependence. He inquires the extent of territory, 
and calculates the increase of population. He notes the vari- 
eties of soil and climate, and the profusion of animal, vegetable 
and mineral productions ; find he looks forward to the period, 
seemingly not far distant, when this republic dtall be {nre- 
eminent amongst the nations of the earth. 

Such is the scene presented to the eyes of the transient ob- 
Mxrtx. Such are the recorded events imprinted on his mem- 
ory, and such the associationB that (duster in his imagination. 
If he have the curiosity of a philosiqdter as well as the enlha- 
raasm of a traveller, he is not content with an external view of 
the present, or an historical outline of the past. He invest!* 
gates the causes that have wrought and are pivdueing soch 
wonderful efiects. He takes an irttimate survey of men and 
things. He seeks the friendship of indrviduals, that he may 
learn from their lips the lessons of experience. He mingles 
in all the circles of society, that he may trace the clue of its 
innumerable combinations. He is admitted into the family, 
where the mother shows her children as her jewels, and where 
the infant character is formed by parental precept and exam- 
ple. He visits the free school, where educatim is seated as the 
faithful nurse by the side of the cradle of Bberty. He enteis 
the liyceum, and is welcomed to the ]»esence of intelligencs 
and virtue. Last of all, he joins the multitude that go to the 
Hoose of God in company, and there, amidst di^ient modes 
of worship and instruction, be beholds the all-pervading influ- 
ence of religion, in its sublime and endearing attributes of holy 
fidth, immortat hope, and heavenly charity. 
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